


READING TELEGRAMS ON THE OCCASION OF THEIR ENGAGEMENT: PRINCESS MARGARET AND MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES. 


It was announced from Clarence House on February 26 that Princess 
Margaret is engaged to Mr. Antony Armstrong-Jones, the celebrated photo- 


gtapher who has taken many pictures of the Royal family. Some of these 
are shown on pages 382-383 andI. Both the Queen and Prince Philip are 
delighted, and have invited Mr. Armstrong-Jones to stay at Buckingham 
Palace so that he can be in close i i 


then have been seen together at Balmoral and at Sandringham. Mr. Armstrong- 
Jones spent the week-end following the announcement with the Queen Mother 
and Princess Margaret at Royal Lodge, Great Windsor Park, where the photo- 
graph on this page was taken. Princess Margaret is at present fourth in line 
of succession, but no question involving a change in the law governing the 
succession is involved as a result of the . Invitations for them to 
spend their honeymoon have been received from many parts of the world. 
Other photographs appear on later pages. 


(These rates apply as The Ulustrated London News is registered at the C.P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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‘THE death of Lady Mountbatten—in the midst 

of her never-ending work for others, and with- 
out even an hour's cessation of duty—was so in 
keeping with her character and life that it was, one 
felt, just as she would have wished it to be. She 
was @ very great woman, one of those rare indivi- 
duals, some famous and others not, who bear 
about them the unmistakable hallmark of great- 
ness. Her wealth, her good looks, her famous 
ancestors and glittering connections were only an 
outward shell and would have counted for little in 
the world without the warmth of heart, the vitality 
and the splendid 


who encountered her in 
one or other of the 
countless works for 
alleviating human 
suffering to which she 
dedicated her life and in 
whose service she died, 
still at the height of her 
powers, will be aware of 
just how much he or 
she has lost. No one 
can calculate the sum 
total of the service 
Edwina Mountbatten 
gave to others, because 
no one except hetself 
can ever have known 
just how many activi- 
ties of mercy and social 
betterment she aided 
and encouraged and how 
much, by personal intervention, she did for each. 
Her days were crowded with them, and no one who 
knew her, even those who knew her best, can have 
seen more than a part of the whole of that untiring 
life of love and service. I only knew her slightly 
and in connection with one of the innumerable 
charitable activities to which she devoted herself, 
but in the fifteen years with which, through it, I was 
associated with her, I never knew her once to fail 
to give the help that was necessary just when it 
was needed and in the way in which it was most 
likely to achieve its object most effectively. Often 
that help was unasked, for she seemed to know 
instinctively when her intervention was wanted 
and to give it, without fuss or ostentation. Her 
tact and instinct in these matters arose, like 
everything else she did, from the quality of her 
heart; because she felt that help was needed, it 
was not in her nature to refrain from giving 
it ungradgingly, and she did so without counting 
the cost to herself. She never appeared to be 
too busy to attend to any matter that called 
for her intervention and understanding, however 
seemingly trifling. 

There must be tens of thousands, probably 
hundreds of thousands, of men and women living 
to-day, in all parts of the world, who at one time 
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encounter her on any occasion of trouble was 
to be made aware of her instantaneous kindness, 
good sense and warm generosity. She has left 
behind in countless hearts a legacy of affection 
and gratitude based on such personal experience. 
Though we can carry nothing out of this world, 
those who leave such a legacy behind can be said 


THE FUNERAL OF COUNTESS MOUNTBATTEN: THE SCENE AT PORTSMOUTH AS THE COFFIN WAS CARRIED 
ABOARD THE FRIGATE WAKEFUL FOR BURIAL AT SEA. 

Lady Mountbatten was buried at sea—at her own request —off Portsmouth, on February 25. The body, which had lain in Romsey 

Abbey the previous night, was taken to Portsmouth in the morning. The family mourners included Earl Mountbatten, Prince 

Philip, Princess Andrew of Greece, and Earl Mounthatten's daughters. H.M.S. Wakeful was escorted by the Indian frigate Trishul. 


to leave the world rich. Like her great-grand- 
father, the seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, Edwina 
Mountbatten inherited great possessions and used 
them to alleviate the misery and sufferings of 
humanity. She did not merely give her wealth to 
such a cause; she gave herself. 

There is something more that those who live 
their lives with generosity, courage and greatness 
of heart leave behind them. They leave a trumpet- 
call of inspiration to their fellow men and women. 
They inspire by their example and memory not 
only those who knew them but those still unborn 
whom those others, by their own lives of courage, 
sacrifice and generosity, inspire in their turn, and 
so on through successive ages. There is no end in 
time to the broadening circle of example and 
achievement that a noble life can inspire. It is 
this that is the answer to those who fear that the 
heroic sacrifices of those who have fallen in battle 
in two world wars have been wasted by the 
selfishness and blind materialism of those who have 
survived. Nobility and sacrifice are never wasted 
in a world in which everything is transient and 
perishes except the memory of love and courage. 

It is because Edwina Mountbatten will be 
remembered for these virtues that I have written 
of her to-day. There is something very moving in 


the thought that the members of both Houses of 
the Indian Parliament should have stood in silence 
after the news of her death as a tribute to her; 
they did not do so because she was rich and 
famous or had been the wife of the last repre- 
sentative of the British Raj, but because, at a 
moment in India’s history of almost unbearable 
horror, disaster and shame, she had shown just 
those qualities of greatness of heart, generosity and 
courage that have endeared her to so many 
humble folk who have no means of expressing 
their gratitude and admiration. Wherever the 
terror and misery of the 
Partition riots and mas- 
sacres were greatest this 
brave and tender- 
hearted woman went, 
doing whatever layin her 
power to bring comfort 
and relief. Whatever 
may be thought or said 
about the policy that led 
to Partition, there can 
be nothing but praise 
for Lady Mountbatten’s 
conduct in the social 
disasters that attended 
it. In the words of The 
Times obituary, to the 
despairing refugees 
whom she visited among 
heat and dust, stench 
and disease, “‘ she was no 
great lady standing at a 
distance but a mother 
and a nurse who took 
their soiled and tremb- 
ling hands in hers and 
spoke words of womanly 
comfort.” * It was this 
that struck the imagina- 
tion of India and which 
will cause her name to 
be remembered with 
affection in that vast 
land long after the angry 
feelings that attended 
the struggle for Indian 
emancipation have been 
forgotten. For an Eng- 
lishwoman, and an 
Englishwoman of the 
“ Establishment,”” to 
have achieved this is no 
small thing. Only someone with true greatness 
of heart could have done it. 

“* The devil, with sad and sober sense on his 
grey face, tells the rulers of the world that the 
misery that disfigures the life of great societies 
is beyond the reach of human remedy. A voice is 
raised from time to time in answer: a challenge in 
the name of the mercy of God, or the justice of 
nature or the dignity of man. Shaftesbury was 
such a voice.” ¢ So wrote the Hammonds, forty 
years ago, in their biography of Edwina Mount- 
batten’s paternal great-grandfather, and the words 
they used of him could with equal justice be 
applied to her. Committed by birth and marriage 
to a life in the limelight of social and worldly fame, 
she devoted herself, her advantages and her 
powers to the alleviation of suffering wherever 
she found it. In all the manifold work she did, she 
was an active force for good and for the triumph 
of humanity, justice and good: sense. ‘‘ When 
silence falls on such a voice,” it was truly written, 
“some everlasting echo still haunts the world to 
break its sleep of habit and despair.” 


* The Times, February 22, 1960. 
tJ. L. Hammond and Barbara Hammond, “ Lord 
Shaftesbury." Constable and Co. Ltd., 1923. p. 276. 
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THE FORTHCOMING MARRIAGE OF PRINCESS MARGARET TO MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES: A DOUBLE PROFILE OF THE 
COUPLE WHOSE ENGAGEMENT, ANNOUNCED “OUT OF THE BLUE” LAST WEEK, HAS DELIGHTED THE WORLD. 


It has been reported that Princess Margaret once vowed that when she fell 
in love and decided to get married, no one would know until the last possible 


fulfilled by the announcement that she wi 
lore 


Jones, a man whom few people before February 2 


on the list of candidates for her hand. The Princess and her fiancé would 
seem to have a good deal in common. They both love the theatre; both have 
essentially gay personalities; they love clothes and have an abiding interest in 
fashions. He, in fact, has held a show of highly-original ski-ing garments. 
They both possess a deep love of music; and she, besides, is a gifted pianist. 
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PRINCESS MARGARET’S ENGAGEME 
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FOLLOWED BY TWO OF HER PET DOGS : THE PRINCESS AND HER FIANCE AT WINDSOR. 


THE ENGAGED COUPLE WITH A FAVOURITE KING CHARLES SPANIEL. 
The announcement of Princess Margaret’s engagement to Mr. Antony Jones, Q.C., and the Countess of Rosse to which union The Queen has 
Armstrong-Jones came as a happy surprise to the world when a Court Circular | 

from 





daughter The 
Mr. Antony Charles Robert Armstrong-Jones, son of Mr. R. O. L. yo ln 


couple spent the week-end with the 
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MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES—TAKEN LAST SUMMER AT ROYAL LODGE. 
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THE FAMILY OF MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES—AND HIS PIMLICO STUDIO. 


A CLOSE-UP OF PRINCESS MARGARET'S LEFT HAND 

SHOWING THE ENGAGEMENT RING: A RUBY SET 

GOLD AND SURROUNDED BY DIAMONDS LIKE THE 
PETALS OF A FLOWER. 


THE THIRD WIFE, FORMERLY MISS JENIFER UNITE, OF MR. RONALD ARMSTRONG-JONES, 
QC., FATHER OF MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES, WHO IS ALSO SEEN, LEFT. 


THE SISTER OF MR. ARMSTRONG-JONES AT HER y PAI MR. RONALD 
WEDDING IN 1950 TO MR. JOHN VESEY, WHO BECAME ARMSTRONG-JONES, Q.C., WHO WAS BORN IN 1899 
THE SIXTH VISCOUNT DE VESCI IN 1958. AND EDUCATED AT ETON AND MAGDALEN. 


Continued.) 
g™ Aaseee AEREREED. JENS bb Un con of Mr. Antony mat aaa, now the 
Countess of Rosse, has two sons by her 


-Jones was educated at Eton 

While at Cambridge, 

where he read architecture, he was cox of the 
victorious eight in the 1950 Boat Race. In 1956 
he had a one-man exhibition of photographs, and 
he has published two books—on London and Malta. 


(let) THE MOTHER OF MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES: THE 
FORMER MISS ANNE MESSEL, NOW THE COUNTESS OF ROSSE. 
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CAMERA STUDIES OF THE ROYAL FAMILY—BY ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES. 


A DELIGHTFUL PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FOR PRINCESS ANNE'S SEVENTH BIRTHDAY (AUGUST 15, 
1957): THE QUEEN AND THE LITTLE PRINCESS IN THE GROUNDS OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 








TAKEN TO MARK THE EIGHTH BIRTHDAY (NOVEMBER 14, 1956) OF PRINCE CHARLES, THEN DUKE 


OF CORNWALL: A PHOTOGRAPH IN WHICH REFLECTIONS PRODUCE A TRIPLE PORTRAIT. 


For some years now Mr. Antony Armstrong-Jones has been establishing 
himself as one of the best and most lively of British photographers. There is a 
report that in his Cambridge days the undergraduate paper Varsity sacked 
him for not turning in good enough pictures; but since then he has not looked 
back. After training with Baron he rapidly made a name for his portraits 
with their specially exciting and romantic-but-unusual character. Royal 


| 
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A FORMAL PORTRAIT OF THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE—THE QUEEN WEARING THE INSIGNIA OF 


THE GARTER—IN THE MUSIC ROOM, BUCKINGHAM PALACE. AUTUMN 1957 


A PENSIVE SOFT-FOCUS CAMERA STUDY OF PRINCESS MARGARET AT THE PIANO IN ROYAL 
LODGE, WINDSOR. TO MARK THE PRINCESS’ TWENTY-NINTH BIRTHDAY, AUGUST 21, 1959 


portraiture, however, is not quite as straightforward as that and presents 
especial problems to the photographer— problems, however, which 
Mr. Armstrong-Jones solved with success and sometimes brilliant success 
especially in a series of informal portraits of the Queen and the Duke with 
the Royal children—the Queen with Princess Anne, and the,.in effect, triple 
portrait of Prince Charles when he was eight being among these. 
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ACTIVE IN MANY: SPHERES: THE CAREER OF MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONEsS. 


AN EARLY. APPEARANCE—AS PAGE AT A WEDDING: MR. ANTONY - “2 


JONES IN A MINIATURE REPLICA OF THE UNIFORM 4S PHOTOGRAPHER: MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES PONDERING HARD OVER THE PHOTOGRAPHS FOR HIS SUCCESSFUL 
BY THE MIDDLESEX YEOMANRY IN THE EARLY 1880's. EXHIBITION HELD AT KODAK HOUSE, KINGSWAY, IN 1958. 


BESIDES being an 

outstanding photo- 
gtapher, Mr. Antony 
Armstrong-Jones has 
excelled at other acti- 
vities. A good light- 
weight boxer at Eton, 
he developed a passion 
for photography at an 
early age. During his 
career at Cambridge he 
coxed the winning boat- 
race crew in 1950 and 
also worked for Varsity, 
the weekly under- 
graduate newspaper. 

coming down from 
Cambridge, where he 
studied architecture, 
Mr. Antony Armstrong- 
Jones joined the late 
Baron's studio. He soon 
became well known for 
his brilliant photo- 
graphy. In his success- 
ful book of photographs 
of London, he wrote: 
“T believe that photo- 
graphs should be simple 
technically, and easy to 
look at "’; and: “‘ I used 
a very small camera, 
little apparatus and no 
artificial lighting at all, 
because this seems to 
me the only way a 
photographer can hope 
to keep himself out of 


riginality 
as a photographer. 
We show some of his AS COX: MR. ANTONY ARMSTRONG-JONES COXED THE WINNING CAMBRIDGE AND AGAIN AS PHOTOGRAPHER: MR. ARMSTRONG-JONES PREPARING HIS 
work in this issue. BOAT-RACE CREW IN 1950. EXHIBITION AT KODAK HOUSE IN 1958. 
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VIAREGGIO, ITALY. PRESIDENT DE GAULLE IN GIANT CARICATURE—ONE OF THE FIGURES 
OM THE FLOAT ENTITLED “ EASE OF TENSION” AT THE VIAREGGIO CARNIVAL. 


VIAREGGIO, ITALY. 


MR. MACMILLAN AS AN ANGEL—WITH RATHER INADEQUATE WINGS 


—ARND ONE OF THE FOUR “SUMMITEERS” IN A STRIKING CARNIVAL FLOAT. 


MOSCOW, RUSSIA. A PRECISE TASK FOR A MOBILE CRANE: 


OF THE HUGE TSAR CANNON, RECENTLY MOVED TO A 


The huge Tsar Cannon, which is of Russian manufacture of the 1 
stand in Ivanov Square, has recently been moved nearer to the 


Kremlin; and we here show the repositioning of the gig: 





THE CANNON-BALLS 
NEW POSITION. 
century and which used to 
ly huge Tsar Bell in the 
cannon-ballis. 


LONDON NEWS 


A WINDOW ON THE WORLD—I. 


IN HIS HAND AND A BALLISTIC WEAPON BEHIND HIS BACK. 
The most striking exhibit at the recent carnival parade at Viareggio was a hi float called “ Ease 
of Tension.” The four Summit heads of State, Mr. Macmillan, President Eisenhower, President 
de Gaulle and Mr. Khrushchev, were all featured in giant cari: 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. AN EXPERIMENT TO SEE WHETHER ONE-YEAR-OLD BABIES—AND 
LAMBS—CAN PERCEIVE 


its conducted at Cornell University, 
a is aware of depth and will draw back 
affirmative—as to 92 per cent. 





ESIGNED AS ITALIAN PRIME 
PRESS OUTSIDE THE QUIRINALE PALACE. 
minority Government. 


to inform the President of the resi; 


WHO HAS 
by the Liberal party’s decision to with: aw 





BY MISS P. PITOU, OF THE UNITED STATES. 


NEWS 
THE WORLD—II. 
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HER GRANDDAUGHTER, 
presided at the ceremony 





: THE TWENTY-THREE-YEAR-OLD SWISS SKIER 





¥Y, CALIFORNIA. THE WINNER OF THE GIANT 
1960 WINTER OLYMPICS BEING CHAIRED BY JUBILANT 
one which the German 


‘ANCIED AUSTRIANS WERE SECOND AND THIRD. 
Queen Victoria at Menton, on the 








FELLOW. 
ROGER STA! 
THE 
MENTON, FRANCE. AFTER THE UNVEILING OF A NEW STATUE OF QUEEN VICTORIA: LADY 
PATRICIA RAMSAY, . 
The new statue of 


SQUAW 
SLALOM IN 
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THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 





The second defect is that in the nature of things 
the book is not, and could not be, fully documented. 











aap Siete toweling wa tie Dulles was to 
determine what he really meant, and in consequence 
the significance to be attached to his words and actions. 


of them, and his es a ie ra of — we 





hensible cue the Suez crisis, as a very 


- prepared to 
It was particularly hard to follow in view of 
the fact that not long before, Washington had 


Se aged s 


more 
poutinnbeah 
THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 


ON THIS PAGE: SIR ANTHONY EDEN. 
This great statesman was Parliament- 
ary Under-Secretary, Foreign Office, 
1931-33. He was first Foreign Secre- 
se 5 eS aS eee 
itis veryevident three periods for'a total of more than 
in these pages, ten years. From April 1955 to January 
is that with all 1957 he was Prime Minister. The 
his virtues the “Memoirs, 


consequences. 
The truth, and 


author has ‘95! t 1957, can be considered 
always found it Saas - 
difficult not to be “apuiemume used 


influenced by personal considerations, as his rela- 
tions with Mussolini, Papagos, and Nasser clearly 
prove, and on more than one occasion the effects 
to his fellow-countrymen of such an approach to 
international problems have been far from happy. 


On the other hand, one of the most pleasing 
aspects of this book is the readiness with which 


PURCHASED BY SIR ANTHONY EDEN: PART OF THE FOUR-ACRE “ FRIENDSHIP” ESTATE ON BEQUIA ISLAND, NINE MILES FROM ST. VINCENT, WEST INDIES. 





the historian as conveying the point-of-view of one 
of the leading participants in them. 
"iest page to the leat fo the dificalty which 


very experiences 
<forts to keep in step with the State Department 
When Sir Anthony was still 
serving his political apprenticeship in the ‘twenties 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, then Foreign Secretary, 
wrote, “I can form some opinion as to what 
France or Germany or Italy may be likely to do 
in this or that contingency. Except in a narrow 
field the course which will be taken by the United 
States is a riddle to which no one—not even 





whose “ Memoirs” are reviewed on | 


——- and the house is surrounded by coconut palms. 
of the G the islands 


Bequia Island is the most 
between St. Vincent and Grenada. 








encouraged the overthrow of a matinee 
Government in Guatemala, which it considered to 
be a menace to peace in the Americas. On that 
occasion Great Britain had gone out of her way 
not to embarrass an ally, or to hamper her on the 
Security Council. When it was pointed out that 
the State Department was behaving i ina precisely 
contrary manner over Suez it “‘ had no answer. 


The analogy between Guatemala and Suez is 
exact, but others which the author cites during 
the course of his narrative are by no means so 
accurate. Indeed, it would not be going too far 
to say that Sir Anthony was a little inclined to 
see an analogy where none existed. It is, for 
instance, surely doing too much honour to Nasser 
to compare him with Hitler, and it is little short 
of ridiculous to draw a comparison between the 
weeks which followed the murder of the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand at Serajevo in 1914 and the 
month of October 1956. As for the observation 
that it was useless “to seek-to use Mussolini 

Hitler ”’ the author is taking far too much 
for granted, and many readers will prefer the view 
of Lord Elibank, as set out in his “ Reflections 
on British Foreign Policy Between the Two World 
Wars,” that “ a far-seeing Foreign Secretary would 
assuredly have done his very utmost to frame his 
foreign policy to the end that, if war with Germany 
broke out, Italy, possessing a Navy in the Mediter- 
ranean that could constitute a grave threat to 
British Imperial communications, should at least 
be benevolently neutral throughout hostilities.” 
Sir Edward Grey achieved this result by his 
superior diplomacy, but there is really no reason 
why Sir Anthony should go out of his way to pat 





The reproduction on this page is not from the book under review. 


the author pays tribute to those who have worked 
with him—a characteristic which is in marked 
contrast with that of some Service autobiographers; 
he refers, for instance, to Sir Frank Roberts, 

“whose information was infallible and whose 
energy was inexhaustible,” while of Sir Pierson 
Dixon, “one of the ablest diplomatists I have 
ever known,” he writes: 


It was said of him when the period of the Suez 
crisis was over, “‘ He went through the whole business 
without ever missing a trick and without making 
an enemy.” 


I had known Sir Pierson since the days of the war 


remarkable sense of diplomacy, and played a leading 
part in the Iranian oil negotiations and those con- 
cerning Trieste. There is something of the Renaissance 
im the i of his methods. Though a scholar of 
repute, there is nothing academic about the thrust 
of his mind. 





In fine, throughout this book Sir Anthony 
whets the appetite for the rest of the story, 
whether it be about Suez or Cyprus, or many other 
matters of which he treats, and it is little consola- 
tion to know that the whole truth is unlikely to 
be revealed during the present century. How- 
eyer, the author has let us have a peep behind 
the curtain, and we must be grateful for small 
mercies. 





*“ The Memoirs of the Rt. Hon. Sir Anthony Eden, 
K.G., P.C., M.C.: Full Circle.” Maps. (Cassell; 35s.) 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 
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STAINED GLASS, MSS. AND PAINTINGS.* 


the Church of St.-Pierre d’Yvetot, Normandy, 


showing part of the 10,000 sq. ft. of glass designed 
by the former is particularly impressive. There 





R. E. LIDDALL ARMITAGE gives us some 
splendid illustrations of old and modern 
stained glass, many of them in colour, a history of 
the ancient craft to which he has devoted his life 
and—as one of its most distinguished practi- 
tioners—a practical guide for young students. In 
addition, we are provided with illuminating con- 
tributions by many stained-glass artists from other 
countries, with the author's lively and definite 
views upon such subjects as the deplorable quality 





are good colour illustrations and much 
wit as well as wisdom. 


Another volume from the Faber series of 
Illustrated Manuscripts (all beautiful little pro- 
ductions) is devoted to the Romanesque Manu- 
script known as the Great Lambeth Bible, with 
an introduction by Dr. C. R. Dodwell, recently 
Librarian at Lambeth Palace and now Librarian 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. This 12th-century 
work is in two the first has been at Lambeth 
since the foundation of the Library there in 1610, 


PART OF THE 10,000 SQUARE FEET OF GLASS BY MAX INGRAND IN THE CHURCH OF ST.-PIERRE D’YVETOT, NORMANDY: 


A FINE EXAMPLE OF MODERN STAINED-GLASS WORK. 


af 18th-century design (with Sir Joshua Reynolds 
as the chief criminal), an apology for the 19th cen- 
tury as a period not of great achievement but of 
reassessment and of re-learning the sound prin- 
ciples of the distant past, and an interesting note 
upon a modern development—the use of slab glass 
and concrete. 


He has also pungent and, perhaps, slightly 
extravagant things to say about to-day’s methods 
of teaching—a lengthy chapter from which I quote 
very sparingly. ‘In any period or 
the greatest art was 
unknown. The whole of the modern system of 
so-called art. schools is artificial and thousands of 
young people waste the formative years of their 
lives in an atmosphere of false values and make- 
believe. Graduate students with national certi- 
ficates for every possible aspect of art are so often 
found to Be unable to produce work of any reason- 
able standard of merit.” The moral is that a 
craftsman can only be taught in the workshop of a 
master. ‘‘ The only possible excuse for art schools 
is that they may possibly have some national value 
as therapeutic institutions but this is a matter for 
the British Medical Association to decide.” He 
concludes with a quotation from a lecture given in 
1956 at the Royal Society of Arts by Mr. Louis 
Osman at which he drew attention to the figures 
given by the Minister of Education for 1954 and 
1955; 10,958 full-time art students (not counting 
the universities or part-timers or music or poetry 
or ballet) and 1260 full-time and 4727 part-time 
teachers. “‘ Many artists of fame and promise, 
who would be creating, are teaching a majority 
of students who will become teachers to teach 
more students to become teachers.” And he then 
quoted a ty ogee “I don’t bother much about 
commissions; I've got a well-paid job teaching— 
and the director bothers even less because his job 
is even better paid.” 


As to modern practice, there are numerous 
stimulating photographs and no less stimulating 


views put forward by such well-known people as 
Max Ingrand and Fourmaintraux. As an example 
of the possibilities of modern stained glass in a 
modern architectural setting the photograph of 


(From “ Stained Glass,” reproduced by courtesy of Leonard Hill, Led.) 


the bequest of Archbishop Bancroft; the second, 
barbarously mutilated, is in the Maidstone 
Museum, only ten of its small initials surviving. 
Dr. Dodwell sees the Lambeth volume as related 
stylistically to the Bury Bible of Corpus Christi, 
Cambridge (1130-1140), a masterpiece.of its kind 
already recognised as such in the Middle and 
itself indirectly influenced by the art of Byzantium. 
The artist of this Bury Bible is known—a certain 
Hugo, a secular artist, os equally skilled 
in painting, sculpture and metalwork, for he is 
recorded as having cast the doors of the Abbey 
Church, as carving a crucifix for the choir in 
addition to illuminating the Bible. On this point 
we are referred to the “ Schedula Artium” of 
Theophilus, the standard mediaeval craft hand- 
book, going back at least to the early 12th century, 
“which assumes that the professional artist will 
be able to illustrate manuscripts, execute wall 
paintings and work in metal and glass, too.” 
Circumstantial evidence suggests that the Lambeth 
Bible was made at Canterbury, possibly by some- 
one who had been a pupil of the Hugo of the 
Bury St. Edmunds manuscript. The two last of 
the eight colour illustrations in this book repro- 
duce two leaves from Avesnes, both illuminated 
by the artist of the Lambeth Bible, which belonged 
to a large Gospel Book from Liessies in Hainault. 
This Gospel Book was in the Municipal Library 
of Metz and was one of the many casualties of the 
last war. An inscription gives the year as 1146 and 
so helps to date the Lambeth work to about 1150. 


Another volume concerned with an illuminated 
manuscript—a manuscript not to be compared in 
splendour with the magnificent 12th-century 
paintings in the Lambeth Bible—comes from Bruno 
Cassirer and is a learned exhaustive study of the 
illustrations to a certain Peter of Eboli’s poem 

praising the baths of Pozzuoli. Peter, it seems, 
probably lived between 1160 and 1220, and 
dedicated his poem to the German Emperor 
Frederick II, adding tactfully and hopefully, 
“Under Augustus no poet was poor; remember 
the poet from Eboli, Czsar, so that he can write 
of the deeds of your son ’—that is, the future 
Henry VII who was born in 1211, and whom 
Frederick had crowned King of Sicily a year later. 





As to the baths themselves, they were already 
famous under the Roman Republic, were the 
subject of both praise and blame by the poets and 
satirists, and-the whole area—Baia and Pensa 
round the gulf of that name, west of Naples— 
would appear, as the author, C. M. Kauffmann, 
puts it, “represented not only the Monte Carlo, 
but also the Margate or Blackpool of Roman 
Italy. ” The baths survived the barbarian inva. 
sions and were certainly in use at the beginning 
of the roth century, though no doubt very different 
from what they were in the age of Augustus. 
There are various references to them later and 
they were referred to by Petrarch in a letter of 
1343, in which he mentions “ engraved figures 
showing, by the position of their hand, which 
SN ee ee Se ee Sty © — 
presumably wall paintings from Roman times. 
The evidence for all this—and for much more—is 
marshalled and analysed in an exemplary manner, 
and the little book is an excellent example of a 
scholarly enquiry into a subject of considerable 
archzological, and very little artistic interest. 


The most recent Nursery Phaidon (as I call 
this series known as Alpha Books, and selling at 
18s. 6d.) is devoted to that strange genius 
Hieronymus Bosch, whose nightmare inventions 
are among the oddest enchantments ever con- 
ceived by man’s mind. Heaven knows what he 
meant by them or what his contemporaries 
thought of them; I very much doubt whether we 
can begin to appreciate the terrors which assailed 
the medizval mind. Sometimes I wonder whether 
he himself was anything more than a divinely 
sp Edward Lear, genuinely pious and enjoying 

fantasies with which he peopled 
his paintings. Carl Linfert writes with appro- 
priate seriousness of this essentially serious 
painter’s work without greatly adding to our 
understanding of it. “‘ The really confusing feature 





A TURKISH BATH SCENE: ONE OF THE DE BALNEIS MINIA- 
TURES WHICH FORM THE ILLUSTRATIONS TO A LATIN POEM 
ON THE MEDICINAL BATHS OF POZZUOLI, NEAR NAPLES, BY 
PETER OF EBOLI—EARLY 13TH CENTURY. 
From “ The Baths of Possuoli,” reproduced by courtesy of Brune 
Cassirer, Lid. 
; 


of Bosch’s painting is that despite all its wealth 
of realism it strives, almost from the beginning, to 
express the immaterial.’’ All good painting, all 
good poetry and much good prose does just that 
—and for my part I am content not to probe 
further. There are eighty-two plates, twenty-four 
of them in colour. 

* “ Stained Glass: History, Technology and Practice.” 
By E. Liddall Armitage. Illustrated. (Leonard Hill; 75s.) 

* “ The Great Lambeth Bible.” Introduction and Notes 
by C. R. Dodwell. Illustrated. (Faber; 25s.) 

*“ The Baths of Pozzuoli.” By C. M. Kauffmann. 
Illustrated. (Bruno Cassirer; 458.) 

*“ Hieronymus Bosch: The P; eg duction 
by Carl Linfert. Illustrated. (Phaidon; 18s. 6d.) 
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BY LEONARDO OR VERROCCHIO ?—A MASTERPIECE WHICH MAY RETURN HOME WITH A NEW ATTRIBUTION. 
A painting once described by John Ruskin as “ an entirely priceless example | & © Gass be conuiies Gn cotiernenl Sotepend, eet ete aes 
i the + 


pupils. The painting will have been X-rayed before it returns to Sheffield, 


| was only a sculptor, and that his paintings are the work. of his brilliant 
| 
| and this may help solve the problem, and to trace a missing figure. 


Dr. Martini in Arte Figurative explains the research, but the substance of 
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GOLD, SILVER AND DIAMONDS 
ON VIEW IN BIRMINGHAM. 


ea 


\o 


om ROR - 

Pee 
EGYPTIAN, «. 1900 B.C. A FRAGMENT OF A GOLD 
DEPICTING A BUTTERFLY SUPPORTED BY 


SCYTHIAN OR GREEK, «: 400-300 B.C. } "18TH CENTURY. THE AMETHYST, GOLD AND 
A GOLD BROOCH. A GRIFFON FACES A HIPPO- . 4 LAPIS DESK SEAL OF FREDERICK, DUKE OF 
CAMPUS. (Lent by the City Museum, Birmingham.) YORK. (Lent by H.M. The Queen.) 


FRENCH c. 1770 AD. . . ; 
Mrs. Paul Waliraf.) (3 and 4) BRACELET CLASPS. (Lent anonymously.) (5) PEARL 
DIAMOND BRACELET 





, FRENCH. (Lent by Mrs. Paul Wallral.) 


GREEK, 500-400. B.C. A SILVER ORNAMENT, WITH 

THE HEAD OF A LION ON ONE END IN ENGRAVED SHEET 

. COLD REPOUSSE, AND A PATTERN IN PINK AND GREEN 

REVERSED) ADDED IN THE 18TH CENTURY. THE EGYPTIAN, «. 1900. B.C. A PECTORAL (REVERSE SIDE), IN THIN PLATE ENAMEL AT THE BASE OF THE HEAD, BETWEEN TWO 

CENTRAL CAMEO IS ALSO ISTH CENTURY. GOLD PERFORATED TO FORM THE DESIGN. THE BIRDS ARE PERHAPS BANDS OF GOLD WIRE. (Lent by the City Museum and Art 
(Lent by H.M. The Queen.) FALCONS. (Lent by the Manchester Museum.) Gallery, Birmingham.) 


ENGLISH, EARLY 19TH CENTURY. ORNAMENTS FOR THE HEAD AND CORSAGE. THE STONES MAY HAVE BELONGED TO SARAH, DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. (Lent by Earl Spencer.) 
Ce ee ee ee ee ee o eae wae necklace or brooch. Also on view is the celebrated jewellery of Marie Antoinette, 

and a Parure of jewels made for the Empress Josephine. One case has been 
| devoted to the Badges and Stars of the Orders of the Garter, Bath and Thistle. 
| In addition, there is a small gallery of paintings, drawings and water-colours 
' connected with jewellery— including nineteen drawings by Holbein. 


seradetaipenes igh aeiemaapeme che tetaemes teabeae nem 
men’s apparent aim has been to include every conceivable stone in one 
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STILL BRITAIN’S SUREST SHIELD: MODERN WARSHIPS OF THE ROYAL NAVY: THE 


In “ Our Note Book” in our last issue, Sir Arthur Bryant wrote: “I cannot 
help rejoicing that at long last we have begun to realise that our almost total 
reliance on land-based ballistic missiles has been a delusion. They have 
not brought us safety, and all our past goes to suggest that they never can. ... the original estimate for the current year, and, indeed, the highest-ever te 
If we rest [our defence] on the sea and the strategic mobility that sea-power for any peacetime year. The increased total has to provide for the higher ¢ 


| in a few years’ time may wear a different complexion.” 
AE CSE Sy CE SEE 08. US, £0 RE Cae ce Se pest | of naval and civil pay and pensions and for dearer material and suppl 


things 
February 17 Lord Carrington, First Lord of the Admiralty, presented the 
estimates for 1960-61, the net total of £397,000,000 being £26,800,000 


in human affairs in the future as in the past ... our safety has been The estimates allow for an expenditure of about £103,000,000 on the const 
duguenttly Inngiatieel, tal Gill b. But if we remake the sea our shield . . . tion of new ships, equipment and aircraft. Four guided missile destro 
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PER H.M.S. TIGER, BETWEEN H.M.S. WHITBY (FOREGROUND) AND H.M.S. BATTLEAXE. 


will have been laid down by March 31 and the first will be launched in the exercises in the Mediterranean shows three typical but varied warships: the 
Simmer; three “ Porpoise”’ and eight “ Oberon’ class submarines will be Navy’s newest cruiser, H.M.S. Tiger, the first of a class of three; H.M.S. 
i i i i | Battleaxe, of the “Weapon” class of radar picket destroyers, which were 

te detect than nuclear submarines; and the nuclear submarine Dreadnought | ase abn as but which were converted to this 
and modernised in 1958-59; and the anti-submarine frigate Whitby, 

Conched tn 2606 and the camettip of 6 thage dam, many of which are still 

in construction and which are considered the most useful class of small ships 

| yet put into service with the fleet. All three have speeds of over 30 knots. 
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HAVE been 
visiting three 


h 
College— 











the beneficent in- 
stitutions which do so much for the advancement 
of horticultural i is the agricultural and 
horticultural college of London University. As 
freesias are cut for market as soon as they show 


butter-yellow, orange and crimson, not to mention 
ok ee the exquisite form; and 

the splendid substance and upstanding habit of 
these modern hybrid freesias. 


: This genus provides an excellent example of 
what man can do in improving on nature. It is 
confined to South Africa and Freesia ye 
which grows in long grass, flowers in spring, and 

in summer receives a fierce baking from the sun, 
was introduced into cultivation about 150 years 
ago. The flowers are yellow with a few lines of 
violet, but there are varieties with pure white 
or with bright yellow flowers. The fragrance is 
not found in all varieties. In 1898 a species with 
pink flowers was found and named F. armstrongii. 

And this is the raw material with which, by 
crossing, horticulturists have produced the kind 
of flowers I saw at Wye... and which you 
can buy at any good florist’s im January and 
February; and which, moreover, you can with 
a little trouble grow for yourself—that little 
trouble being surely worth taking to have such 
colour and fragrance in mid-winter. 


The first work of hybridising was done at 
Kew; it was taken up by Dr. Ragioneri in Italy, 
by Lutz and others in Germany, by van Tubergens 
in Holland, and in England by several gifted 
amateur plant breeders, notably Mr. G. H. 

ple, whose freesia houses in the skirts 
of the New Forest were one of the glories of 
my wartime leaves from the Navy. The Danes 
were foremost in developing the commercial 
growing of freesias for the market; and the Dutch 
have become outstanding in propagation of the 
genus, so that it is from Holland that we get 
the best freesia seed and the best freesia corms. 


If you grow freesias from seed, you can not 
grow named varieties: from a good seed-mixture 
—it costs about {2 for half an ounce—you will get 
white, yellow, red ‘and blue flowers, but they will 
blossom unevenly and will show some diversity of 
habit. The seed is sown in April, and the seed- 
lings should be pricked into 5-in. pots, three or 
four to a pot, or into deep boxes, the soil being 
a good compost—J.I. potting compost will do very 
well. Better still, avoid pricking out by sowing 
the seed very thinly in the pots or boxes, and 


IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 


FREESIAS. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


gardeners often failed because their corms remained 
obstinately dormant ; this was because they had been 
stored their i 


begin to show growth. They 
until growth does appear, and then only sparingly. 
Great care is necessary in giving only a minimum 
of water until the plants are in , when they 
can be watered more freely. As growth appears, 


attention unless you 
want to buy new 
corms every year, 
and make no use of 
the corms produced by your seedlings. First, 
to the seedlings, probably not all will be 
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substance, length and sturdiness of stalk, colo 
and fragrance—during the flowering seaso 
These are your selection, and the rest can 

















































“THE EXQUISITE FORM; AND THE SPLENDID SUB- 

STANCE AND UPSTANDING HABIT OF THESE MODERN 
HYBRID FREESIAS.” 

Photograph by J. E. Downward. 


the pots or boxes are removed to the greenhouse 
and there a temperature of 50 degs. should be 
maintained. In October and November, and 
even in December, this will often be produced, 
and even exceeded, by the sun on the glass, 
without any artificial heating. But heat will 
be needed to maintain the temperature of the 
house in January and February—freesias will not 
succeed in an entirely unheated house as a rule. 
However, this does not mean that unless you have 
a house with a boiler and water-pipes, you can not 
grow freesias. Electrical devices for heating small 
greenhouses are not ruinously dear; and much 
cheaper, at least to run, are blue-flame paraffin 
stoves. 


If you are to avoid dormancy troubles, you 
must then do one of two things: either move the 
pots and boxes into a cold frame so that they can 
be exposed, under glass and unwatered, to the 
full summer sun until they are wanted again in 

ber, when they will need a period of 
relative cool before starting into growth again; 
or the corms must be lifted and stored at a very 
high temperature and a humidity adequate to 
save them from desiccation. The ordinary 
gardener has no means of producing these con- 
ditions, although probably something could be 
done by using polythene bags and the family 
airing cupboard. 


An extremely important point in the culti- 
vation of freesias is support. On its native heath 
the stalk is held up by surrounding long grass. 
If given no support, freesias invariably flop, and 
if they are allowed to do this, they cease to 
grow and will never recover : subsequent straighten- 
ing will be useless. The pots and boxes should be 
provided with a number of 18-in. canes. In pots 
the freesias can be individually tied as they grow 
—loosely, of course. In boxes a sort of net of 
strings can be woven between the canes, so that 
the its are bound to grow into and through it, 
at all levels to the top of the canes, and, like the 
cab-horse in “ Pickwick,”” “ can’t wery. well fall 
down."" Where freesias are being grown on a 
larger scale, for example, in beds in the greenhouse, 
by far the best support is provided by large mesh 
fish-net fastened at the ends and sides to stout 
bamboo canes. These canes, in their turn, are 
tied or clipped to upright canes driven very firmly 
in the ground, and from time to time the whole 
net is raised further up these uprights, so that the 
support given to the plants is raised in level as 
they grow and need it further from the ground. 


Finally, here is a list of the best named 
varieties: there are, of course, other fine ones, but 
this list will give the gardener a range of colours, 
good strong a -formed flowers, and 

ce. ‘Golden Yellow” 
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the occasion of weddings and 


A SOLUTION TO EVERY GIFT PROBLEM. 





Foc readers in the United Kingdom the simplest way is to place orders with any 
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ted London News is surely the ideal choice 


it ; or a cheque or postal order may be sent to our 


and with a fine compact head of large, 
strong fiowers ; ‘‘ Robin Hood,” crimson 
with a white throat; “Blue Ribbon,” 

lobelia-blue with a white throat; 








: These Kingdom we suggest the simplest method is to buy ‘ 

contin Guastan-ate dower te Ouisher Money Order (obtainable at post offices throughout the world) and | Of" the ‘red ‘hybrids, is a small and 
and November. The temperature of send this with your ” qos yet rather species. Also, for a 
the house should not exceed 50 degs. RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” I have not discovered, it is 
at cakes Sun tee dee Gane = es oes y= Ty ello ~~ oes 
et operation can equally well be "ss Ts oe Gaae - and . and no sum aie is . ans oe eee 
done in a suitably deep cold frame sense Me. — om, in the wild. 
or pit, provided that really cold a ea “oe eT 
weather does not set in early. Great Britain and Eire a ® 3 8 6 2 8 I have said nothing about the 

Named varieties, producing flowers USA. 2 . — a (afiso” ee fio” dise ” —— For a. 
of greater substance with better weir — - — ~ me 8 A. ~ © should be planted in May. But, for 














stalks, finer fragrance and richer 
colours, are grown from corms. In 
the early days of freesia growing, 





ORDERS TO: SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT (LN), INGRAM HOUSE, 13-15, JOHN ADAM 


STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 


me, the freesia is a mid-winter flower 
for embellishing the house, and not 
a border plant at all. 
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plenty of fragran 
is the best of the yellows, richly scented ~ 


of “Caro Carlee,” creamy-yellow; “‘ Prin- 7 
; cess Marijke,’’ orange-red ; ‘‘ Sapphire,” 
mauve; and “Snow Queen,” the best ~ 
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A GOOD WILL VISIT BY 
PERU’S PRESIDENT, 
DR. MANUEL PRADO. 












A SCENE If GUILDHALL: THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, SIR 
EDMUND STOCKDALE, PRESENTING DR. MANUEL PRADO WITH 
AN ANTIQUE SILVER-GILT ROSE-WATER DISH AS A MEMENTO. 







DR. PRADO IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY POINTING OUT “PERU 
TOMB OF LORD COCHRANE, THE 
NAVAL COMMANDER WHO HELPED PERU TO GAIN INDEPENDENCE. 
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AT THE LUNCHEON GIVEN IN HONOUR OF THE PRESIDENT OF PERU AND HIS WIFE IN GUILDHALL ON FEBRUARY 25: DR. PRADO DELIVERING HIS SPEECH. ON HIS RIGHT IS THE LADY MAYORESS, 
AND BEYOND HER DR. CHARLES HILL. NEXT TO THE PRESIDENT IS THE LORD MAYOR, AND TO HIS LEFT ARE SENORA DE PRADO AND SIR DAVID ECCLES. 


Continued.] visited Westminster Abbey, and also attended a reception at the 1889, Dr. Prado has been President once before, from 1939 to 1945. His 
House of Commons. In the evening they attended a performance at the Royal father, General Mariano Prado, was twice President of Peru. Dr. Prado has 
Opera House, Covent Garden, where Mr. Selwyn Lloyd was host. Born in | said he hoped to invite the Queen and Mr. Macmillan to visit Peru. 
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SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST—FOR WHAT? 


ONE OF THE “ IMPOSSIBLES " OF THE ANIMAL KINGDOM: THE GIRAFFE, WHOSE VERY PECULI- 

ARITIES ENABLE IT TO SURVIVE BECAUSE THEY ARE ADAPTATIONS TO ITS PRESENT MODE 

OF LIFE. IT IS A GOOD EXAMPLE TO SHOW THAT THE PHRASE “SURVIVAL OF THE 
FITTEST” TENDS TO BE AMBIGUOUS AND MISLEADING. 


And from time to time people write to me and say, 

in effect, what is this about “ survival of the 

fittest’? Perhaps I can best illustrate this by 
uoting from one such letter. 

“It is obvious . . . that ‘ prehistoric ’ animals 
have not all died out as scientists have claimed. 
As these animals have survived does it not disprove 
the theory of the survival of the fittest ? 

There is, Perhaps, a justifiable confusion here. 
The term “ prehistoric animals’’ is apt to be 
bandied al about rather indiscriminately without any 
clear meaning as to what it implies. The strict 
meaning of “ prehistoric,” the one first intended, 
is anything that antedates the written records. 
When applied to animals and plants jt a 
those that died out prior to the Fistorical peri 
What the writer of this letter had in mind. in in all 
probability, was the living fossil, so called, the 
plant or animal that has survived its era, like 
the coelacanth, tuatara, kiwi and others. Even 
“ living fossils” is a vague enough term. It was 
first used” by Darwin for the maidenhair tree, or 
ginkgo, was later applied to a number of other 
es oo» 2 oe eae cay 
understood than defined. 

The writer of the letter then proceeded 
give a clearer idea of what was in mind: ~ Although 
such animals as monkeys and giraffes have special 
characteristics, such as the monkeys’ ability to use 
their front limbs like hands and the giraffe’s long 
neck for eating the young shoots of tall trees, 
how do scientists account. for the survival of 
the rhinoceros and hippopotamus? These 


comparatively slow-moving animals not only. 


have no mental or physical characteristics to 
enable them to survive but have no characteristics 
which would have brought them inte existence 
if the survival of the fittest theory had been 
true.” 

It is not surprising that the layman should 
sometimes be confused or an issue of this sort 
because the scientists themselves are not always 
clear as to what they mean. Part of the trouble is, 
—— historical and not scientific. Darwin has 

been blamed for a lot of things—or given the 
credit for them, sauusting to tow wo fects ot &. 
ae See. 9 a we ge 
still think that Darwin “ the theory of 
Sratetion Sad anes etl dente ta peter He is 
also credited with the notion that man is descended 








By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


from a monkey, and that he first used the 
phrase “Survival of the fittest.” It may not 
be inappropriate to sort out some of these 


The i , that plants and animals had assumed 


“invent evolution.”’ It was 
not Darwin who be- 
q us the saying 
“ Nature red in tooth and 
claw” but Tennyson, 


who gave us “ Survival of 
the fittest’ but Herbert 
Spencer. It may even be 
doubted whether Darwin 
first used the phrase 
“ Struggle for existence,” 
and he himself has stated 
that he was not the first 
to use the term “ Natural 
selection.” As G. S. Carter 
has written, in his book 
“ Animal Evolution”: “ It 
was a part of Darwin's 
great contribution to the 
science [of ] that 
he convinced the large 
majority of zoologists 


place.” 
however, not universal and 
the argument raged 
furiously. It has not yet died down. And in the 
ensuing mélée phrases so alike in meaning as 
“survival of the 
fittest,” “ struggle for 
existence” and 
“Nature red in tooth 
and claw’ were tossed 
hither and _ thither, 
often by those who had 
little precise idea of 
their meaning. They 
wereconvenient catch- 
phrases. The only one 
of the three that has 
survived into the 
scientific usage of to- 
day is “struggle for 
existence’ and even 
ee 
in a modified 
For example, Paits 
W. Went, writing on 
the ecology of desert 
plants in Scientific 
American (April 1955), 
puts forward con- 
vincing evidence that 
in many kinds of plants 


Like the artist in the Pwnch cartoon, Herbert 
Spencer, by implication, has posed the question 
ee en ee 
trying to answer it. What he does do, and this 
has a markedly different connotation, is to speak 
in terms of survival value. The species we call 
giraffe survives not because it can reach up to the 
tops of trees but for a variety of reasons, each of 
survival value. A giraffe can as easily 


has 

sean Ste. So haem Some Se tap So 
it is possible to visualise many changes 

could take place inthe vegetation that would 

not necessarily put the 


species giraffe in jeopardy. 


that evolution has taken ~ 


FITTEST” THEORY: THE HIPPOPOTAMUS WHICH, ALTHOUGH 

ON LAND AND GRACEFUL IN THE WATER. ALSO, IT IS NOT SLOW- 

TO ITS ENVIRONMENT, AND FITTED TO SURVIVE JUST SO LONG AS THIS ENVIRONMENT IS NOT 
MENACED OR CHANGED. 


or 
the general conditions of climate, vegetation 
and relations’ with other animals within its 
habitat. 


environment than a rhinoceros or a hippopotamus, 
Each has found its niche and flourishes in it, or 
would do so but for the intervention of man. 
Even slowness can have a survival value, if we 
may judge by the sloth. In any event, those who 
have had encounters,zwith either rhinoceros or 
ep have nét, to my knowledge, com- 
plained of their slowness of movement. The 
general verdict is that either of these beasts can, 
when the occasion demands, move with a sur- 
prising speed. Nor is there any justification for 
regarding them as slow-witted. Neither of them 
can solve a problem in Euclid, but both are quick 
enough off the mark if danger threatens, and that 
is sufficient for their way of life. 

If an animal is adapted to its environment by 
numerous features of its anatomy, morphology 
and behaviour, why do we then single out certain of 
these characters as having a survival value? All 

ls living successfully to-day are fitted tosurvive, 
and will continue to do so in the environment they 
occupy, presumably, so long as that remains un- 
changed. It is when a change occurs having the 
nature of a crisis or emergency that certain in- 
dividuals, or certain species, having special features 
or abilities, can survive the crisis or emergency 
while others go to the wall. These special features 
or abilities are said to have survival value. They 
assist survival over a critical period. 

At this stage in the discussion one ought to 
illustrate with an actual example. Unfortunately, 
human life is all too brief to admit of our making 
very satisfactory observations concerning pro- 
cesses which extend perhaps over long periods of 
time. As a consequence, most examples of 
supposed survival value are hypothetical and the 








ANOTHER CREATURE WHOSE SURVIVAL MIGHT SEEM TO DISPROVE THE “SURVIVAL OF THE 


IM APPEARANCE, IS AGILE 
, IS PERFECTLY ADAPTED 


(Photographs by Neave Parker.) 


statement of them has to be preceded by such re- 
marks as “It cannot be doubted that..." or “ It 
may be presumed that this feature has survival 
value,” for thecase of the moth, and 
others like it, but that would take too long to tell, 
and in any event it has been told too often already. 
Next week, however, for anyone interested in 

ing up this question, I shall try to give an ex- 
ample which, if it is not a true instance of survival 
value, at least illustrates the principle. The main 
purpose at the moment is to try to put into correct 
perspective this ambiguous phrase “ Survival of 
the fittest.” 
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THE EDUCATION OF COMMONWEALTH YOUTH—XLIX. 

SYDNEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, NEW SOUTH WALES. 


FORMING A HUGE “ TRIANGLE ”: THE ENTIRE STAFF AND BOYS, WITH THE NEW SCIENCE BLOCK BEYOND. 


The Sydney Grammar School Act of 1854 was the first attempt by the 
Legislature of New South Wales to provide for secondary education in the 
Colony. It was to be a school on the lines of the ancient grammar schools 
of England and its government and ownership were vested in a body corporate, 
styled ‘‘ The Trustees of the’Sydney Grammar School," and consisting of twelve 
persons, not trustees in the legal sense, but governors. There are six 
‘ official’ Trustees and six are “‘ non-official,” elected by the Trustees for 
the time being. ee a ee ee 
and a “permanent endowment” of {£1500 a year, , however, was 


withdrawn in 1931. Its revenues now consist of Coceogeetne qeatincnts 
regulations made by the Trustees, su ted by the income from gifts 
and bequests. A substantial fund was raised by Old Boys after World War II 
for the erection of the War Memorial Wing and a still larger fund at the 
Centenary: more than half of the £120,000 so far raised or promised has 
been spent on the erection of new buildi especially the Science Block. 
The building round which the School has grown is in College Street, opposite 
Hyde Park, close to the heart of the city. It was begun in 1830 for Sydney 
College, a school founded by a joint stock company; it was [Continued overleaf. 





|SYDNEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL: SCENES / 
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DISCUSSING MATTERS OF MOMENT IN THE HEADMASTER’S STUDY: A COMMITTEE OF PREFECTS 
IN CONFERENCE WITH MR. HEALEY. 
LEARNING IN THE MIDST OF A BUSY CITY: A VIEW OF THE IMPRESSIVE FACADE . 
OF THE SCHOOL, WITH ST. MARY'S CATHEDRAL BEYOND. 


EVENING ASSEMBLY BEFORE PREPARATION IN SCHOOL HOUSE, RANDWICK, WITH THE HOUSE CAPTAIN READING NOTICES. THE ATTRACTIVE PREPARATORY SCHOOL AT ST. IVES, FOURTEE® = 
SEATED AT THE TABLE IS MR. N. SEARLE, THE HOUSEMASTER. ORCHARD. ASSEMBLY HALL IS TO THE 
Continued.] used by that school until 1847, was acquired in 1853 by the University about sixty-five boys. There are now also two preparatory schools, one for 
of Sydney, and was bought in 1856 by the Trustees of Sydney Grammar School, | boarders and day boys at St. Ives, the other for day boys at Edgecliff: the School, 
which opened there in 1857. It has been and is mainly a day-school, drawing including these, numbers nearly 1,400 boys. Because of its undenominationé 
most of its pupils from the city and the surrounding suburbs. Nevertheless, | character, the School has no chapel, but services of a religious character ai 
held in the Big Schoolroom. The School has been remarkable for its militat) 


it has always received a proportion of country boys, and since 1926 has had 
at Randwick a boarding establishment, the School House, accommodating tradition. In World War I more than 1740 Old Sydneians served as voluntee® 
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IVITIES AT AN AUSTRALIAN SCHOOL. 










SOME OF THE SENIOR BOYS WITH THEIR TUTOR, MR. P.G. YOUNG. SUCH MEETINGS TAKE PLACE 
FOR A QUARTER OF AN HOUR EACH DAY. 





ORLD Al [EMOR! 


OF THO 0 FOUG! 0 [EIR COU! : THE FIR! 
WITH THE PLAQUE COMMEMORATING THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR TO THE RIGHT. 





0 [LAXATION IN THE MA CO : 00 
GEIVeD tem tanevans Amn AUSTRALIANS, coum: ADE Duet GUELAED. 


SITE WAS AN ORANGE A SCENE OF DILIGENT STUDY IN THE VERY WELL-EQUIPPED WAR MEMORIAL LIBRARY, WHICH IS IN THE CARE OF A FULL-TIME 


THE 
LEFT. LIBRARIAN—WHO IS HELPED BY A STAFF OF BOYS. 


| up the School to over 550 boys. He enlisted an able staff and developed most 
of the elements of a British Public School, notably the 


formerly a Fellow of The Queen’s 
in 1867 by A. B. Weigall, C.M.G., of 
his 


a Balliol man who left to serve in the war, returned for a time and then went 
office till hi death in 1912, having built 


back to become Headmaster of Tonbridge. After his [Continued overleaf. 
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RETURNING FROM THE TRAINING AREA DURING THE ANNUAL CAMP: MEMBERS OF THE CADET UNIT 


MARCHING INTO SINGLETON. 





A MAJOR ACTIVITY AT THE SCHOOL : ROWING ON THE PARRAMATTA RIVER. THE EIGHT 
IN THE PICTURE WON THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS REGATTA IN 1955. 


oe, a 


GAINING VALUABLE PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE IN SEAMANSHIP: CADETS OF THE ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVAL 


RESERVE UNDER TRAINING IN A LAUNCH IN JERVIS BAY. 


STANDING SMARTLY TO ATTENTION IN FRONT OF A RA.A.F. MACHINE: MEMBERS OF THE SCHOOL 


AIR TRAINING CORPS AT RICHMOND BASE. 


Continued.] departure A. H. S. Lucas, also of Balliol, was Headmaster. In 1923 
H. S. Dettmann, another Balliol man, came from the Chair of Classics at 
Auckland to be the School’s first Australian Head. On his sudden death in 1940 
eerie rage ey F. G. Phillips, whose successor in 1951 was Mr. c. oO. 


CADETS PRACTISING WITH A 3-IN. MORTAR DURING THE ANNUAL CAMP—A FEATURE 
OF WHICH IS A LONG EXERCISE, INCLUDING A BIVOUAC. 


of Australia; a notable ophthalmic surgeon, Sir Norman Gregg. Many 
Sydneians were generals, such as Sir Harry Chauvel, K.C.B., C.M.G. One 
Sydneian was Lord Mayor of London, Sir Leslie Boyce. Sir Edmund Barton 
was the first Premier of Australia, and Sir Robert Garran one of the chief 
fashioners of federation. ‘‘ Banjo " Patterson in the past, author of ‘‘ Waltzing 
Matilda,” and Mr. R. D. Fitzgerald in the present, are among Australia’s fore- 
most poets. There have been fifteen Rhodes scholars. Sporting notabilities, as 
in cricket from F. R. Spofforth to J. W. Burke, are too numerous to mention. 
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THE BURIAL AT SEA OF COUNTESS MOUNTBATTEN: ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET EARL MOUNTBATTEN THROWING HIS WREATH ON 
THE WAVES AFTER THE BODY OF HIS WIFE HAD BEEN COMMITTED TO THE SEA. 


The burial at sea of Countess Mountbatten, which took place on February 25, 
was attended by full naval honours. The coffin, after being transferred from 
the hearse to the quarter-deck of the frigate Wakeful, where it rested, draped 
with the Union flag and bearing two family wreaths, was committed to the 


sea about four miles south of the Nab Tower. Escorting Wakeful, senior 
Portsmouth 


ship of the 


, was the Indian frigate Trishul, which bore 


a wreath from Mr. Krishna Menon, the Indian Defence Minister. A short 
service was conducted by the Archbishop of Canterbury. After the coffin had 
been cast over the starboard side, Earl Mountbatten slowly and reverently 
kissed his white wreath before throwing it onto the waves where the coffin had 
disappeared. Further wreaths were then cast overboard by Prince Philip 
and other members of the family. 





HE conversations between repre- 

sentatives of the German Federal 
Republic and the Spanish authorities 
on the establishment of bases and 
training facilities in Spain were ill- 
advised on the German side. They 
were mistaken politically and psycho- 
iogically. That much will be agreed 
by the vast majority in the United 
Kingdom. The fact that these negotiations 
were exploratory only reduces the error in 
extent but not in kind. On these points my 
mind is clear. At the same time, my intention 
is to discuss what has happened in a more 
temperate way than this has been done in 
many quarters. I feel that there has been 
exaggeration and still more distortion of the 
issues. Restraint in comment on such matters 
is not popular, but it has more value than 
sensational treatment. 


To glance first at the Spanish side, I can 
find nothing to condemn here. The moves came 
wholly from the German side. The Spanish 
official announcement began by denying that any 
agreement had been reached. This was not, how- 
ever, generally alleged. The statement, however, 
went on to assert 
on February 4 
that Spain 
regarded her 

ts with 
Portugal and 


the United States 
as covering 
adequately her 
obligations to the 
western defence 
system and 


no evidence for 
the allegation 
that Spain hoped 
for the opening 
of a back door 
to N.A.T.O. by 
means of a West 
German key, 
though the ar- 
rangement 


certainly have 

the issue 
into*the fore- 
ground. 


, Spain 
was under no 
obligation to 
announce that 


the Federal 
Republic was in 
a different 
situation. It 
is true that 
its partners 
in defence and 
General Norstad 
were beth in- 
formed, though 
somewhat bela- 
tedly. Anelement 
of secrecy remained, and the facts, so far as they have 
been divulged, came as a shock to public opinion 
in these partner States. There were even denials 
that any negotiations had taken place, and these 
were maintained up to the very last moment. It 
cannot be denied that the tactics of the Federal 
Government, as‘ carried out by the Minister of 
Defence, Herr Strauss, were clumsy and disingen- 
uous. If there has been distortion, as I suggested, 
some of the blame is his. 


It is not, or ought not to be, a storm in the 
ocean, but its extent is beyond that of a teacup. 
On the face of it, any country in N.A.T.O. could 
make arrangements of the kind proposed by Herr 
Strauss. Those whose niemories are good may 
recall that at a period when Western Europe 
was nearly defenceless in Germany—when West 
Germany had been entirely disarmed—the question 
of a reserve line of defence behind the Pyrenees 
was seriously studied by the strategists of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and France. 
This was mentioned from time to time in my 
contributions to this periodical. Studies of this 


Ormonde. These figures were modelled by Miss 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


WEST GERMANY’S ERROR. 
By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


sort have assuredly not ceased, though the factors 
have changed in the interval. 


That is largely beside the point. Politics and 
prejudice continue to move hand in hand, as has 
ever been the case. The wise politician with a 
plan in his head which he realises will prove 
startling in some quarters, keeps it there for the 
most favourable opportunity and may not release 
it if the opportunity does not come up. This 
plan was advanced at an unfavourable moment, 
after West Germany had, justly or unjustly, come 
under heavy criticism: In some members of 
N.A.T.O. angry memories of the Spanish Civi? War 
survive. This may seem absurd to many besides 
myself, but when absurdity becomes a big factor 
it is wise to recognise its existence. It is a question 
of nous, and here Herr Strauss is weak. 


A MEETING OF THE NAVY BOARD—IN 1677: A SCALE MODEL TABLEAU, WHICH HAS BEEN MADE AS A CENTREPIECE TO AN 
EXHIBITION OF SAILING-SHIP MODELS IN THE SCIENCE MUSEUM, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
The Science Museum have in this tableau reconstructed in mini 
right is King Charles II, with Prince Rupert standing beside him. Leaning over the ship model is Sir Anthony Deane, the Controller of Victualling 
and a well-known shipbuilder. Seated at the middle of the table is Secretary-of-State Williamson; and, at the left end of the table, Samuel 
Pepys. Standing on the left is Sir John Tippetts, surveyor of the Navy and a master shipwright; and seated, in the left foreground, the Earl of 
iss Barbara M. Campbell to a scale of 1:6; the ship model (which is 7 ins. long) was made in the 
Museum workshops, as were the room and its furnishings; and advice to ensure that all details were as authentic as possible was obtained from 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, the Pepysian Library at Cambrid 





, the Nati 





He laid himself open to fantastic interpreta- 
tions. He provided Communism with a weapon 
at a time when it was short of ideological weapons 
in Europe. He created a sense of vague distrust, 
mainly, it may be, in left-wing quarters, but not 
confined to them. He weakened the position of 
N.A.T.O. when the organisation was in need 
of strengthening. He em the American 
State Department, which had never been on more 
friendly terms with Spain, and to a lesser but con- 
siderable extent the British Foreign Office. His 
initiative was peculiarly unfortunate in view of 
the projected Summit Conference. Whatever one 
may feel about the project, however strongly one 
may resist sinister allegations, one cannot resist 
the conclusion that he exhibited a lack of tact and 
indeed of statesmanship. 


We sometimes tend to forget that the Brussels 
Treaty still exists, though it has been built into 
N.A.T.O., and that it was the Brussels Treaty 
which opened the way for West Germany to her 
present situation. In some circles a dilemma has 
been seen with regard to inspection of armaments. 





ing a meeting of the Navy Board in 1677. Seated on the 


1 Portrait Gallery and (on costume) from Mr. J. L. Nevison. 


Marcu 5, 1969 


It has been pointed out that the system 
of inspection and limitation of We. 
German armaments would not apply ¢ 
them if they were produced on the 
Federal Republic’s behalf on foreigg) 
soil. It does not appear that West 


Germany had any intention of Pro- | 


ducing or installing weapons in S 

and: indeed there has been no evicenge 
that Spain would be prepared to agree to such 
course. Yet the critics have asked what is the 
obstacle which would prevent the present Federal 
Government—or some future one—from changi 
its mind and doing what is vam 4 withie’ its 
powers. Fair or not, this is being-said 


What was the real object? S.H.A.P.E. has 
intervened to state that it had been aware of 
difficulties experienced by the Federal Republic 
in the matter of “ military training and logistic 
facilities." What these are has not been divulged, 
but it is reasonable to suppose that the project did 
not embody a deliberate attempt to shake off 
all outside control and embark on a policy of 
independent management of military policy and 
organisation. Once again I would insist the whole 
affair floated in the realm of the imagination, that 

it was a symbol 
rather than an 
offence in itself, 
and that the cries 
of alarm which 
greeted it were as 
loud as they were 
just because those 
who uttered them 
could not esti- 
mate its precise 
significance, 
That, however, is 
the way of the 
world, and the 
imponderable is 


Republic lives in 
a unique atmo- 
sphere. 
State is subject to 
two memories of 
old wars, both 
lost by a narrow 
enough margin 
by a militant 
and aggressive 
Germany, old in- 
juries, old 
anxieties. This 
atmosphere may 
contain irrational 
elements, but 
they nearly 
always count 
and sometimes 
count more than 
any others. The 
Federal Republic 
would be wise 
in these cir- 
cumstances to 
“fall over back- 
wards’ in pru- 
dence. Fair-minded people will probably agree 
with me that, until relatively recently, prudence 
has been present. 
seemed intent on proving that it was not the wolf 
skulking round the sheepfolds which its foes and 
the naturally suspicious thought it might turn out 
to be. It needs to revert to that policy unless it 
wants to see both camps growing. 


The latest information at my disposal while 


writing the above is the statement made by Mr. 7 





ey 4 


ficttl 





This} 





Until about a year ago it J 


Selwyn Lloyd in the House of Commons on @ 


February 25. 
examine the various reports by then and confined 
himself to saying that he had heard of the German 
mission in January and made.it.clear that in his 
view Germany would be wiser to seek the facilities 
she required in countries which were members of 
N.A.T.O. Inevitably, Moscow has gone on to the 
air to assert that there is a scheme to set up 
German rocket sites in Spain. Were the Federal 
Government to exhibit obstinacy now, the conse- 
quences would be ugly. I trust that by the time 
this is read, it will have returned to prudence. 


The reproduction on this page is not connected with Captain Falls’ article. 





He had not had much time to 7 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS 
IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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Preacher 1937-19 an 
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PATTIE MENZIES SEEN AFTER 


‘AL AT L 
the Australian Prime Minister, was 

mmi ner. She will launch the great 
berra in Belfast on March 16. 
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bo TO REMEMBER IN NATURAL HISTORY—NO. 11: THE LAST DAYS 


- Neave Parker in this series have been concerned focal point of American dinosaur life had been the great inland sea in what 


decreasing watery becoming i i 

ae ie anueiie Waee Seams thle ton ee ae cee an 

starvation. There were changes, too, in vegetation. The evergreens were 

ground to the deciduous trees, which could provide food for giant reptiles, 
Drawn by our Special Artist, Neave Parker, F: 
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WORLD OF THE CINEMA 














there have been more than 


and indeed in ultimate import- 
ance, is Alain Reshais? “ Night and Fog,” a quite 
evocation of what the Nazis did to the 


“ A QUITE APPALLING EVOCATION OF WHAT THE NAZIS DID TO THE JEWS IN THE PRISON-CAMPS AT 

AUSCHWITZ ": A PHOTOGRAPH, USED IN ALAIN RESNAIS' “ NIGHT AND FOG,” WHICH TELLS ITS OWN 

STORY. THIS FILM, TOGETHER WITH ROBERT BRESSON'S “GESTAPO .. . 
AT THE BERKELEY CINEMA. 


News Chronicle for Friday, February 12: “ Here 
are the denizens: the skeletonic men, the matted 

, the bewildered children; the open-eyed 
dead and the sick who were so hungry that they 
ate the dressings intended for their sores... . Not 
only (Resnais insists) are there potential Nazis in 
every country. There is even a Himmler lying 
curled up, like a soft, unborn cobra, in the egg of 
every human heart.” 











IN DURANCE VILE. 
By ALAN DENT. 


—now rather en * and not 
given the title “‘ Gestapo . 
ki ap. 


Mass—interrupts, in seldom snatches, this dire but 
ee 
The music points the poignancy very much as the 
tonic greenness of grass and vegetation point that 
of “ Night and Fog.”’ Should such a doom-laden 
double-bill attract such crowds? I would only 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE 


LYON 1943,” IS NOW SHOWING 


say that it could not have done so before the war, 
or before the last war, or between the wars. 


All this reality—or, at least, this perfect 
illusion of reality—is perhaps not nae! Fight pre- 
paration for a visit to “ Conspiracy Hearts’ 
(ably directed by Ralph Thomas). “This is a 
dramatic, effective and often affecting account of 





how the nuns in an Italian convent around 1943 
repeatedly helped batches of little Jewish children 


his Lieutenant (Albert Lieven and Peter Arne); 
Ore ee 
eyed and hard-fisted terroris: 


There is one quite remarkable scene in which 
a batch of Jewish children have to explain to the 
nuns on one particular day that, though ravenous, 
they must fast because it is the Day of Atone- 
ment. The nuns cross themselves, and then exert 


genuinely moving. But elsewhere we have too 
often the feeling that our withers are being too 
deliberately wrung—howsoever well the children 
have been chosen, and howsoever well all the nuns 
act (Lilli Palmer and Yvonne Mitchell and Phyllis 
Neilson-Terry particularly). There is a firing- 
party scene at the end which is certainly well- 
sustained, though its culmination is not only a 
contrivance but a silly contrivance, since it implies 
that our two detestable brutes are the only two 
Germans in the whole of invaded Italy. However, 
floods of tears were to be heard being mopped up 
all around me—a sure sign that the film had 
fulfilled its intention. 

For relief from all this tension and anguish I 
went to see my new favourite comedian, Peter 
Sellers, in his new comedy, “ Two-Way Stretch.” 
Picture my consternation on finding that this, 
too, was about prison life—a farce about jail- 

. Three of them—with the sublime Sellers 
as their and with the soapy assistance 
of the Rev. Wilfrid Hyde White from “ outside "— 


SS SL aa 
back to their comfortable cell, having set 
perfect alibi and achieved a record haul. Mu 





FROM THE VERY AMUSING BRITISH LION PRODUCTION ABOUT PRISON LIFE, “TWO-WAY 

STRETCH ": SOAPY (WILFRID HYDE WHITE, WEARING HAT) ASKING DODGER (PETER SELLERS) 

WHAT BECAME OF THE GOVERNOR'S PRIZE MARROW, WHILE LENNIE (BERNARD CRIBBINS) 
AND JELLY (DAVID LODGE) “INNOCENTLY” LOOK ON. 


this film is a satire on over-indulgence to prisoners, 
and much of it is witty and funny. Lionel 
Jeffries, for example, is devastating as a martinet 
of a prison-officer. But even as we laugh we 
are sometimes conscious that we are laughing 
on the wrong sides of our faces. Durance is 
vile, and it is difficult to pretend—even for 
ninety minutes—that it is otherwise. But one 

would not have missed Mr. Sellers—even 





Mr. Dehn may be right in this last 
surmise, though I would insist that there 


the same, it is not to be denied that there 
are huge numbers of people who go to 
see a film like “‘ Night and Fog”’ for the 
pete eee rather than for 

the experience of being made indignant. 
This film is being exhibited in the same 
bill with that other masterpiece of incarcer- 
ation, Robert Bresson’s “‘ A Man Escapes" 





OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 


“ MOMENT OF DANGER " (Warner-Pathé; Generally Released, February 29).— 
Admirers of Trevor Howard will not miss this extravaganza, which begins with 
a burglary and concludes with a wild-goose chase across Spain. 
“ NEVER SO FEW " (M.-G.-M.; Generally Released, February 29).—Admirers 
of Frank Sinatra will want to see him fighting for America in Burma for what 
seems hours and hours. 

“OPERATION PETTICOAT ” 
Admirers of Cary Grant and Tony Curtis—a 


(Rank; Generally Released, February 22).— 
mischievous pair—will 


in this stepping-stone of a film—for any- 
thing. Note his unction—which is utterly 
different from the unction of his shop- 
steward in “I’m All Right, Jack.”” Note 
his deliciously rueful glances— now 
loathing, now lustful—at the willowy 
young woman who comes to visit him in 
jail because she insists on marrying him. 
Note his intensively Cockney intoning of 
such a phrase as “Thereby avoiding 
a nasty fracass with the lawer!” a 
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é GIR BARRY JACKSON, who has never 
believed in doing things by halves, 

has followed “‘ Henry the Fourth, Part One,” by 
“ Henry the Fourth, Part Two.” Anyone who 
feels that this is obvious must remember that 
very often we have had one part by itself, and 
have had to wait some time for a sequel. True, 
in my own introduction to the chronicle, I managed 
to get both plays within two years (and, on the 
second occasion, in sequence): later I realised how 


will get there within the next. month for this 
double event at the Repertory. 


when reviewing 
‘‘Part One,” the 
chronicle comes to 
us in the simplest 
of settings, a 
multiple composi- 
tion by Paul 
Shelving that, 
as it swings round 
on the revolving 


stage, transports us 
with the least 
possible fuss to 
Tavern and Court 
and Castle. The 


report that the 
Birmingham cast 


answers that 


expected in an 
enterprise on this 
scale. What 
matters is our 
knowledge that the 
major characters 
have reached us 
with an under- 
standing heightened by the intimacy of the theatre. 
We know Falstaff and Hal, Hotspur and Shallow, 
and the dying King whose speeches can toll in the 
mind. After the two nights, and six hours, of the 
complete chronicle, these people are our friends 
for life, if they have not been already. Without 
doubt, affection is deepened and enriched. 


“ Part Two ” is a curiously sad play, a haunted 
play, full of memories and regrets, and vancing 
= spite of our prevision of “ Henry the Fifth ”’) 

to a shadowed future. Falstaff goes towards the 
Rejection, and we know that all his wit will not 
save him from that moment when the King 
must kill his heart. Over everything sounds the 
echo from “ Part One,” “ Banish plump Jack, 
and banish all the world!” and the Prince’s 
answer, “I do; I will.” Throughout, his world 
is dimming. Even Doll Tearsheet, his tavern 
drab, causes him to remember his end. I have 

known Falstaff to be acted, in “ Part Two,” as a 
Seung GA taper Sih oc syetlire guuting 


SECOND HALF. 


By J. C. TREWIN. 


ended. Mr. Pentelow can touch us in those last 
minutes, and by now he will be more moving 
still. Elsewhere, he keeps Falstaff's wit and 
irony: the man has dignity, and he has a mind. 
Falstaff’s light does glow in those eyes. It has 
been impressive to see how the actor has worked 
himself into the part. No question of type- 
casting here: the knight has developed before us, 
and I am quite sure that, if I look in towards the 
end of the run, Falstaff will be drinking his sack 
as though he relished it, and transformation will 
be complete. 


The verse is safe with John Carlin’s King 
Henry—he does not lose the “summer bird’ 
flash to Westmoreland—and Mark Kingston's Hal 
gets through with as much credit as any actor can 
in a part monstrously unsympathetic: indeed, 
I find it hard, at a “ Henry the Fifth,” to forget 
the man’s past. There is much good playing in 


THE. PAGEANT SCENE FROM THE BIRMINGHAM REPERTORY THEATRE PRODUCTION OF “ HENRY IV, PART 2." 
PARTS OF THE GREAT HISTORY ARE BEING PRODUCED, ON ALTERNATE NIGHTS. 


Photograph by “ Birmingham Post.” 

“ Part Two” (even in those grim scenes of the 
Archbishop's rebellion—where now is the romantic 
chivalry of “Part One” ?). In the Tavern 
I like Marigold Sharman’s Doll Tearsheet, strident 
and lachrymose. At her last exit the words “ She 
comes blubbered "’ are spoken by Quickly. This 
is in keeping with current views. Dr. Dover 
Wilson has contended* that if the words are 
taken only as a stage direction, Quickly is left 
bidding Doll “come” and “run” from her 
at-the same time: “It can hardly be doubted that 
the ‘ comes’ belongs to the impatient a 
at the door, while ‘she comes blubbered’ . . . 

an excuse for the delay. Possibly the end of the 
scene got crowded into the foot of an MS. page.’ 

Professor C. J. Sisson holds that there is no need 
to break up the speech, since we know that 
Bardolph is within. He suggestst that it should go 
in full to Quickly, thus: “O ran Doll, run, run 
good Doll. Come.” [Leads her to the door. 
To Bardolph within.) ‘She comes blubbered.” 
[To Doll] “ Yea, will you come Doll?” It is 
one of the small fascinations of Shakespearean 
playgoing to see how these matters are 





resolved in performance. The Quickly at 
Birmingham is Elizabeth Spriggs, still— 
as in “ Part One ”—the best I have ever known, 


Finally, Shallow. Here Bernard Kilby essays 
the Olivier double, Hotspur on one night, Shallow 
on the next. He is an appreciative technician: 
Shallow, drawn out in silver thread, has a wavering 
charm. I am sorry that at present ee 
stagily over-pressed: is a su 
pantomime here that should be avoided, a 
I regret it, for in this miraculous scene nothing 
should jar. But I will not insist upon that. The 
main thing is that we have in the double event 

that does, immense credit to the 
Repertory, and shows again that Sir Barry 
Jackson’s theatre, after forty-seven years, remains 
the bright star of the English provinces. 


In London the Groomkirbys have broken loose 
and found their 


plays of our time 
—in Falstaff's 
words, “ay 
sive, quick, for- 
getive, full of 
and delectable 
shapes.”’ There will 
be objectors, I 
know. At the 
premiére some- 
body behind me 
was growling 
“ Twaddle!" and 
apparently enjoy- 
self. 


the unfortunate 
(and unsympa- 
thetic) man in front, 
and the house was 
roaringly in favour 
of Mr. Simpson and 
the Groomkirbys. 


As I have said often, a sense of humour is 
so personal a possession that it is impossible to 
define it to everybody’s satisfaction. In “ One 
Way Pendulum” it must be every playgoer for 
himself. Mr. Simpson calls it now “a farce in 
a new dimension,” and that is a fair statement. 
The piece, if you like, presents the figure of Logic 
with straws in its hair; but I will not repeat what 
I have written already of this wild adventure, 
with its Old Bailey in the living-room, its choral 
speak-your-weight machines, its memento. mori 
on the mantelshelf, and those other things that 
make the life of a Groomkirby immoderately 
exciting. Alison Leggatt, accepting every alarum 
as it comes (did she not once give house-room to 
Stonehenge ?), George Benson, and Douglas Wilmer 
are still the pillars of a play that, I fancy, will be 
as much a test of a sense of humour as the story 
of the man who put spinach on his hair (having 
forgotten the rest, I stop hurriedly). 

I have room for only a note on David March's 
Virginia Woolf recital, ‘‘ Stories and Designs,”’ at 
the Hampstead Theatre Club, but I hope that we 
shall soon meet Mr. March again: he conveys 

exactly the quality of Mrs. Woolf's mind 





“ NEVER HAD IT SO GOOD” (Belgrade, Coventry).—A commissioned play 
about Coventry, by John Wiles. (February 29.) 
“ CHANGE FOR THE ANGEL ” (Arts).—A new play by Bernard Kops, who 
wrote “ The Hamlet of Stepney Green.” 


from 

Henry the Fifth, that the old man does 
not know at heart he would 
never admit it—that his days of riot are 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


(March 1.) 


and the beauty of her fastidious prose. 
i Another achievement, then, for a young 
{ enterprise that, if I may quote Falstaff 
again, is already “old in judgment and 
understanding.” 

j * The New Cambridge edition, 1946. 


t “ New Readings in Shakespeare: Volume 2” 
{Came 





dge, 1956). 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 30: MACROCOSM IN MICROCOSM. 





























was presented by President Eisen- 
ira of Brazil during the former’s visit 
ign is by Donald Pollard and the engraving 
abstract design, it is intended to suggest 
and is 9 ins. high. Raised on the front is a 





planet-like sphere. The back is cut to give the effect of light in space, while 
the swirling lines engraved over the entire piece represent the movements of 
planetary bodies. The concept chimes to some extent with Professor Bondi's 
recent articles on the Universe in The Illustrated London News; and perhaps 
justifies the headline “‘ Macrocosm in microcosm.” 
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By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


LITERARY LOUNGER. 
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Tae ALTAR In THE Lorr. Mr. Croft-Cooke is, 
without doubt, a great artist, in the sense that 
he conveys to the reader exactly what he wishes 
ither more nor less. One could not 
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Seeteeeh dhe pouny etinwan evadtoadits 
indigestible facts. He has done it before— 
todo 


lie in Captain Johns’s stirring piece? It lies in 
this: that the approach, the , the - 
terisation and the moral nd are identical 
with those adopted Henty, Rider Haggard, 


what have you? _ 
—or even “ Phew ! 

To do Captain Johns justice, I feel certain that 
he does not mean to be I have no 
such certainty about Mr. J. B. Priestley, whose 
LITERATURE AND Western Man has already 


there is much that is good, 
interesting in Mr. Priestley’s book. 
One can, of course, pick holes in his or 


The illustrations, from the author’s own brush, 


to 
easily forget this account of boyhood and early 


CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


ATHER a pot-powrri this week. S 
ss A. S. Hollis got into these Notes with his & 
% game from the Universities’ Team Championship a 
year ago and, lo, he does it again. At least 50 per -& 

cent. of the credit goes to his opponent, however, in # 

the following game from the -first round: : 

K. Hizton A. S. Hous K. Hutow A.S. Hows § 
Oxford 


N-KB3 
P-KN3 


NxP 
NxN 


> Hilton's thirteenth move is a blunder; almost a © 
§ double blunder, for it not only leads directly to the § 
loss of his queen but it is a move he should not © 


> have considered anyway as it is positionally 
S against the spirit of the opening. Once White has 
= gone im for the 4. Px P, Nx P; 5. P—K¢ line, the & 
S$ strategy of the game is fixed—perhaps a little too § 


rigidly for this to be a really good method for White. z 
— White must take every opp to in and § 
ss strengthen his powerful pawn centre, with its cramp- © 
@ ing effect on Black's pieces, and use it as the basis & 
S of a direct attack if he can. Black must exchange § 
% pieces, whenever he can without harm, for two & 
$$ reasons: because the fewer pieces he has on the board, § 
= the fewer there will be for White’s pawn-centre to @ 
ke cramp and because Black has a trump,card for the = 
= end game in his two-pawns-to-ome on the remote & 
ea queen’s wing which could give birth to a potentially & 
$ dangerous distant passed pawn. 
2 So White’s 13. QB-R6 was doubly bad. : 
> Three moves later, he is left with only a rook and @ 
knight for a queen and a pawn. Even though his § 
= pieces happen to cohere rather luckily, he could © 
a almost resign forthwith. 
5 However, Hollis now begins to suffer from the © 
narcotic effect of having a won game on move sixteen. § 
He should have tried . . . Q-QB4 some time and 
if B-N3 is the reply, it lets in . . . B-R3. s 
. ... P-R6 is a pure oversight, losing his KNP © 
and baring his own king. $ 
2 White's 27. Rx Pch is a gem. The point is that © 
% after 28....K-—Nz, 29. R-KNsch, if White tries to § 
= avoid perpetual check on the KN and KR files by E 
% playing 29. . .. K—B3 ? he sets himself a very difficult 
: drawing task indeed because of 30. P-Ksch ! Kx R, 
31. Nx Bch and 32. NxQ. Even though this is & 
pretty clean-cut, to have worked it out from move 27 
= was a creditable feat by Hilton and reminds us that, 2 
: young as he still is, he was already a contender for 








adolescence, jally the preoccupation with 
i jin” which was so important 
cto Taner « = unusually early age. But 
I am left with the feeling that what he has told 
us is not the whole story—nor a half, nor a quarter 
of the story. The decision is his, and I have no 


irritated, by Tuts Sportine Lirz, by David Storey. 
This is a story about what goes on in the Rugby 
League of the North Midlands. It is, to say the least 
of it, disedifying. I was sorry for the hero, who 
enters this curious and viciously tough set-up, only 
to discover—rather too late in the book, and far 


thou have this woman to thy wedded wile?" He 
answers: “ No, to be quite frank, I won't and 
walks out of the church. How did this come 
about ? and what had Dougal Douglas, that 
admirable pluralist, to do with it—if anything ? 
This book has atmosphere, character, 


that her creator, Miss Patricia Wentworth, gave 
her quite the right scope in THE ALINGToN 
a In thesfirst place, there was no 
mystery. all knew/what was going to happen, 
all the sg woos the villains, heroes and 
heroines were far too clearly labelled, far too soon. 
But Miss Wentworth has a way with her, and she 
writes about human ae tgp about pe 
(There is, however, a danger, and this I 

mend for her -eonsideration, that Miss "Silver 
herself may in time become a puppet. It would 
be a thousand pities if that were to happen.) 

Rare as it is for women to write convincingly 
about Roman Catholic priests, I must praise 
Miss E. M. i ’s Tue Littie Stairway. 
Her Louis Terrin, half-French and half-Polish, is 
a brilliant scholar, vegetating in Petrograd during 
the First World War, and suddenly transferred to 
a dull little enclave of Russo-Germans in Finland. 
Here he has to work out the battle between his ha: 
scholastic pride, his humanity, and his —_ 
The situation is most skilfully 
inpdboaummtion tn ietate atts Oe ent ae 
absolutely true. 

Mr. Alfred Duggan is, of course, a well-known 
Roman Catholic novelist. I wish that I could praise 
his latest book about St. Edward the 
Tue CUNNING OF THE Dove. There is so much 





of the saintly king, as a man of sound ordinary 
ee ee en 
virtues even to the manifest tokens of his own 
sanctity. It is a convincing portrait. But In 
Mr. Duggan has taken no trouble whatever in lat 
filling in the background. I am sorry to have to 
say that it is a sloppy piece of work. co 

I end this week with two books on quite . 
different military campaigns. So much has already K 
been said about Wartertoo, that I took up in 
Mr. John Naylor’s new description of this famous 
battle with some misgivings. I need not have pl 
worried. Mr. Naylor is an accurate and able 
historian, who has made the best possible use of 
contemporary diaries. Even if the oft-told tale 
had not been so well retold, the excellent illus- 
trations would have made this book well worth st 
publishing. ; 

Of the third volunie of the official history of Y 
the Canadian Army in the Second World War, 
Tre Victory Campaicn, I can only say that the 
compiler, Colonel C. P. Stacey, has yan ce vi 
tact with frankness. The slight “ turn-up,” after 
D-Day, between General Crerar and Field Marshal tr 
Montgomery, could not have been more quietly 
or generously exposed. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. V 

To Wortps Unknown, by Captain W. E 
Johns. (Hodder and Stoughion ; 8s. 6d.) 

LITERATURE AND WESTERN Maw, by J. B T 


Priestley. (Heinemann; 42s.) 
From A Persian Tea-House, by Michael 
Carroll. (Murray; 21s.) 
Tae Sicent TRAVELLER In Boston, by Chiang 
Yeo. (Methuen; 30s.) 
Tue ALTAR IN THE Lort, by Rupert Croft- 
Cooke. (Putnam; 21s.) 
Tus Sportinc Lire, by David Storey. (Long- 
mans; 16s.) 
Tue Battap or Precxnam Rye, by Muriel SS 
Spark. (Macmillan; 15s.) 7 


Tue ALINGTON INHERITANCE, by Patricia Went- 
worth. (Hodder and Stoughion ; 12s. 6d.) 

Tue Litrie Stairway, by E. M. Almedingen 
(Hutchinson ; 15s.) 

Tue CUNNING oF THE Dove, by Alfred Duggan. 
(Faber ; 16s.) 

Water.oo, by John Naylor. (Batsford; 21s.) < 

Tue Victory ayy ae — History 
OF THE CANADIAN THE SEconD 
Wortp War, Vol. III, “py Colonel C. P. Stacey. 
(Department of Canadian National Defence; 
4-00 dollars.) 
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\\ THE KING OF AEROBATICS 


has chosen the watch known the world over 


OAME 


the world’s best-selling waterproof watch. 


In 1959, at Coventry, Major Liardon (Switzer- 
land) carried off in spectacular fashion the 
coveted British Lockheed Trophy of the United 
Kingdom’s Royal Aero Club and stepped 
into the front rank of the world’s best stunt 


pilots. 


“In stunt flying”, Major Liardon says, “ab- 
solute accuracy in timing is indispensable” 

Years of rigorous training for a stunt flight 
of 5 minutes duration takes tenacious persc- 
verance, daring, perfect reflexes, intense concen- 


tration ~ and split-second timing. 


Ref. No. 430 in Goldplate or Staybrite Steel, 


17 jewels, £ 16.0. 0d. 


The most acceptable Gift - a ROAMER watch. 


Shock & Vibration 100% pressure tested. 
protected Ingenious case protected 
by 4 patents 
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CAR OF THE ie HE HUMBER SUPER — ESTATE CAR. 
By LIEUT..COLONEL A. G. DOUGLAS CLEASE, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E. 


HERE are various ways of regarding that type of car which has become 

known as the estate car or station wagon. The latter name suggests that 

the principal use is utilitarian, that the car is intended for such duties as 

collecting luggage or goods from a railway station, or transporting a truss of 

hay or a sack of meal. There is, indeed, the story of the farmer who, when 

buying such a car, asked if a division window could be fitted because he 
disliked the sheep breathing down his neck ! 

But the name estate car seems to suggest that it is primarily intended for 
the transport of people and their impedimenta. Certainly the Humber 
Super Snipe estate car has all the elegance of appearance and finish, and the 
luxurious comfort of a high-class saloon, combined with the ability to carry 
much more luggage than even the largest saloon could be expected to 
accommodate. 

At the same time the carrying of a bulky load weighing as much as 7} cwt. 
is within its capability when the rear seat is folded down and the front seat 
only is occupied. But so good is the finish of the car throughout, including 
the load-carrying deck, that he would be a vandal who carried any load 
that might cause damage to it. 

This Series II Super Snipe was introduced last October, and has a larger 
engine than its Series I predecessor, an “ over-square"’ 3-litre unit of 
87.3-mm. bore and 82.55-mm. stroke. The compression ratio is 8 to 1, and 
the output 129.5 b.h.p. at 4800 r.p.m., sufficient to give quite a lively 
performance to a large 
car with a 9-ft. 2-in. 
wheelbase, 4-ft. 9-in. front 
track, weighing over 
31 cwt. 

The standard trans- 
mission is a three-speed 
gear-box with synchro- 
mesh for the three forward 
ratios of 12.769, 7. 339 and 
4-55 tor. The car I tested 
had the optionally extra 
Laycock de Normanville 
overdrive, and as this 
operates both on second 
and top it makes five 
ratios available, adding to 
those quoted, 5.707 to 1 
on overdrive second and 
3.542 to 1 on overdrive 
top. 

Now a feature of the 
power unit is its high 
torque, 162 Ib. ft., 
developed at the low 
engine speed of 1800r.p.m. 
To those who are not 
interested’ in such tech- 
nicalities this can be in- 
terpreted as giving very 
= pulling power at low 

, so that it is very 
flexible and will do much 
of its running on top 
gear. Frequent gear changes are not necessary, therefore, even in traffic, 
for the car will trickle along smoothly on top at less than 15 m.p.h. and will 
accelerate without hesitation from as low a speed as 10 m.p.h. on top if the 
accelerator be treated gently. 

On the other hand the engine is very willing to run up to 5000 r.p.m. and 
the upper four gear ratios are very usefully spaced, so that the car does not 
disappoint the driver to whom a lively performance gives pleasure. The 
overdrive is controlled by a lever switch beneath the steering wheel, within 
finger reach, and the change under power into or out of overdrive is hardly 
perceptible apart from the alteration in engine note 

The gear-box changes are also very easy, the baulk ring synchromesh 
mechanism giving sure, quick engagement, and as it is applied to first gear 
there need be no hesitation in changing into first while the car is moving. 
First is normally only required, however, for moving from rest, and second 
can then be quickly engaged. In traffic driving one usually changes into top, 
but on occasion overdrive second can be extremely useful, as when getting 
clear of traffic, for a maximum of nearly 80 m.p.h. can be attained on it. 

On the open road overdrive can be used a great deal, and on a journey 
from London to the Midlands by way of the Chalfonts, Amersham, Aylesbury, 
Bicester, Banbury and Stratford-upon-Avon, I found that the Super Snipe 
could be treated virtually as a two-speed car, using just direct top and 
overdrive top. 

Acceleration is surprisingly good for a car of such size. From rest to 
30 m.p.h. took only 5.9 secs., and to 60 m.p.h. only 18.2 secs. The 80's were 
reached quickly and quite often, and 95 m.p.h. was attained on overdrive top. 
The maximum on direct top was 2 or 3 m.p.h. less. Fuel consumption, when 
good use was made of overdrive, averaged 20 m.p.g. but this included all 
tests for acceleration and speed. 

Wind noise at high speed was audible but not excessive, and at a comfort- 
able 80 m.p.h. cruising gait it was hardly noticeable. Throughout its speed 
range the engine remained very quiet and was never obtrusive by reason of 
mechanical noise or vibration. 

Such a capacity for performance demands good road-holding, steering and 
brakes. The springing gives a comfortable ride little affected by road surfaces 
and this Series II car has a stiffer anti-roll bar at the front, which effectively 


LUXURIOUS AND ADAPTABLE: THE HUMBER SUPER SNIPE ESTATE CAR, CHOSEN BY COLONEL CLEASE 

THIS MONTH. THIS SERIES Il CAR WAS INTRODUCED LAST OCTOBER, AND HAS A LARGER ENGINE THAN 

ITS PREDECESSOR. OVERDRIVE AND POWER-ASSISTED STEERING ARE BOTH AVAILABLE ON THIS MODEL 
AT AN EXTRA COST. (Price £1200, plus £501 2s. 6d. purchase tax.) 


keeps roll down to a minimum in fast cornering. The test car also had anothe 
optional extra, the Hydrasteer power-assisted steering, which certainly make 
manceuvring in restricted space child’s play but which one requires to know 
little in order to appreciate it fully. 

It makes the steering very light, so that until I had “‘ got the feel of it” 
I tended to move the wheel through too great an arc. Self-centring after g 
corner was much slower than I expected, although this effect is not so evident 
at higher speeds. But I quickly became accustomed to the steering charac. 
teristics, and then I thoroughly liked the handling of the car. Indeed, in my 
opinion, the two optional extras are well worth having. 

Standardised brake equipment consists of Girling discs at the front and 
drums at the rear. They are hydraulically operated through a servo so that 
only light pedal pressure is required, and they give the driver confidence to 
use the car’s high performance. 

In its interior style and finish the estate car is the equal of the saloon. 
Both the bench-type front and the rear seat have broad central armrests 
which add materially to the comfort of two occupants, and which fold up to 
make ample room for three. The upholstery is fine leather over moulded 
foam rubber, and there is generous head-, leg- and elbow-room at front 
and rear. 

The driving position is good, steering wheel and pedals being sensibly 
located, and visibility through the large, well-curved screen and the large 
side and rear windows 
virtually free of 
obstruction. Instruments 
are well arranged in a 
burr walnut fascia, with 
a padded safety roll above 
it. Burr walnut is also 
used for door cappings 
and for tables that fold 
down out of the back of 
the front seat. 

Heating and ventila- 
tion are nicely control- 
lable, courtesy lights, a 
light in the lock-up fascia 
cupboard, horn ring 
switch, two-speed screen- 
wiper, screen - washer, 
cigarette-lighter, twin sun 
visors, and pockets in the 
front doors are included 
in the appointments. 

With the rear seat 
raised the luggage 
capacity behind it is 
28 cu. ft., but if the 
seat is folded forward 
this is doubled. Loading 
is easy; a press-button 
releases the rear window, 
which swings up and is 
held open, a handle 
recessed into the tailgate 
releases it to swing down 
into a horizontal position. The rear window can also be set in a half-open 
position for added ventilation in a hot climate. 

Altogether the Super Snipe estate car is a most adaptable means of 
transport. It is well finished and appointed, and is as suitable for town 
use as for a long Continental tour with a full complement of passengers. Its 
basic price is £1200, or with purchase tax {1701 2s. 6d., while overdrive 
costs {70 16s. 8d. and power-assisted steering {77 18s. 4d., both figures 
including tax. 





MOTORING NOTES 


The new s.s. Cape Sable, of 10,660 gross tons, owned by the Lyle Shipping 
Co., of Glasgow, carried 1082 British cars on her maiden voyage to the U.S.A. 
last month. The cars were of seven makes, Austin, Morris, Jaguar, Vauxhall, 
Ford, Standard and Rover, and were unboxed, three extra car decks being 
fitted in her lower holds and one in her ‘tween decks so that the cars could 
be stowed in six tiers 


A useful accessory brought to my notice is the JAC frost blind, a flat 
polythene tube attached to the screen or rear window by four suction cups. 
It prevents frost settling on the glass while a car is parked in the open, and 
is easily detached when one is ready to drive away. The price is 3s. 


The Dewar Challenge Trophy for 1959 has been awarded by the R.A.C. 
to the British Motor Corporation, coupled with the name of their chief 
designer Alec Issigonis, for their “ advanced development in automobile 
design "’ as exemplified by the Austin Seven and Mini-Minor 





Following the recently announced B.M.C. plans for expansion in the 
under-employed areas, both Ford and Standard-Triumph have expansion 
plans which will provide employment for some thousands of workers in the 
Liverpool area. 

At the International Motor Show in Geneva, which opens on March 10, 
British cars will be well represented amongst the exhibits from eightcen 
countries, including Russia and Japan. 








UMI 


ADVERTISING PAGES 411-416 ARE MISSING. 








